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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
The unpunctual man is a general disturber of 
others’ peace andserenity. Everybody with whom 
he has to do is thrown from time to time into a 
state of fever; he is systematically late; regular 
only in his irregularity. He conducts his dawd- 
jing a8 if upon a system ; always arrives at his 
appointment after time; gets to the railway 
station after the train has started; and posts his 
letter when the box has closed. Business is thus 
thrown into confusion, and everybody concerned 
is put out of temper. It will generally be found 
that the men who are thus habitually behind time, 
are as habitually behind success; and the world 








It will be observed from what we have said that|alone the courage, the intelligence, the activity, 
the successful conduct of business consists in‘alof the merchant and manufacturer which main- 


great measure in assiduous attention to matters of 
detail, in short, to what is ordinarily called Ron- 
tine, and sometimes Red-Tapeisin. Accuracy, 
discipline, punctuality, method, payment of debts, 
organization, all are routine. No doubt a blind, 
stupid routine causes hindrance to buginess, but 
a wise routine greatly facilitates it, whilst it is 
the only check to rashness and incapacity on the 
part of individuals, where the business of large 
departments has to be conducted. 
a business in the hands of a single person, such 
as that of a merchant or manufacturer, there will 
be greater promptitude in action, and less need 
for the interposition of checks, because no one 
has to be consulted but the master himself; and 
he is stimulated by self-interest to watch closely 
all the outgoings and incomings of his concern. 
Bat where self-interest is less active, and where 
a large business, as of a corporation or a govern- 
ment, is managed by employés, routine necessarily 
bevomes complicated by checks; for, though the 
large majority of men are honest, it is absolutely 
necessary that provision should be made against 
the possible rogue or the jobber. 

The truth of the good old maxim, that ‘“‘ Hones- 
ty is the best policy,” is upheld by the daily ex- 
perience of life; uprightness and integrity being 


generally casts them aside to swell the ranks of|found as successful in business as in everything 


‘the grumblers and the railers against fortune. 


The late Mr. Tegg, the publisher, who rose from 
avery humble position in life, onee said of him- 


self, that he “‘ had lodged with beggars, and had’ 


the honor of presentation to royalty,” and that he 
attributed his success in life mainly to three 
things,—punctuality as to time, self-reliance, and 
integrity in word and deed. 

It is astonishing how much an energetic man 
of business can accomplish by methodical work- 
ing, and by the careful economy of his time. It 
would even appear as if, the more business he had, 
the more leisure he had for other affairs. * It is 
said of Lord Brougham, that when he was in the 
full career of his profession, presiding in the 
House of Lords and the Court of Chancery, he 
found time to be at the head of some eight or ten 
pablic associations,—one of which was the Society 
for the Diffufion of Useful Knowledge,—and that 
he was most punctual in his attendances, always 
contriving to be in the chair when the hour of 
meeting had arrived: 

In addition to these ordinary working qualities, 
the business man of the highest class requires 
sound discretion, quick preception, and firmness 
in the execution of his plans. Business tact is 
also important; and though this is partly the gift 
of nature, it is yet capable of being cultivated and 
developed by observation and experience. Men 
of this quality are quick to sec the right mode of 
action, and if they have decision of purpose, are 
prompt to carry out their undertakings to a suc- 
cessful issue. Such men give a new life to in- 
dustry ; they put their character into every work 
that they enter upon, and are among the most 
os agents in the progress of society in all 

mes. 


else. As Hugh Miller’s worthy uncle used to 
advise him, “In all your dealings give your 
neighbour the cast of the bauk,—‘ good measure, 
heaped up, and running over,’—and you will not 
lose by it in the end.” A well-known brewer of 
beer attributed his success to the liberality with 
which he used his malt. Going up to the vat 
and tasting it, he would say, “Still rather poor, 
my lads; give it another cast of the malt.” The 
brewer put his character into his beer, and it 
proved generous accordingly, obtaining a reputa- 
tion in England, India, and the colonies, which 
laid the foundation of a large fortune. Integrity 
of word and deed ought to be the very corner- 


tain the superiority of their pruductions and the 
character of their country; it is far more their 
wisdom, their economy, and, above all, their pro- 
bity. If ever in the British Islands the useful 
citizen should lose these virtues, we may be sure 
that, for England, as for every other country, the 
vessels of a degenerate commerce, tepulsed from 
every shore, would speedily disappear from those 
seas whose surface they now cover with the trea- 


In the case of|sures of the universe, bartered for the treasures of 


the industry of the three kingdoms.” 

It must be admitted, that Trade tries character 
perhaps more severely than any other pursuit in 
life. It puts to the severest tests honesty, self- 
denial, justice, and truthfulness; and men of 
business who pass through such trials unstained, 
are perhaps worthy of as great honor as soldiers 
who prove their courage amidst the fire and perils 
of battle. And, to the credit of the.multitudes 
of men engaged in the various departments of 
trade, we think it must be admitted that on the 
whole they pass through their trials nobly. [If 
we reflect but for a moment on the vast amount 
of wealth daily intrusted even to subotdinate per- 
sons, who themselves probably earn but a bare 
competency,—the loose cash which is constantly 
passing through the hands of shopmen, agents, 
brokers, and clerks in banking houses,—and note 
how comparatively few are the breaches of trust 
Which occur amidst all this temptation, it will 
probably be admitted that this steady daily 
honesty of conduct is most honorable to human 
nature, if it do not even tempt us to be proud of 
it. The same trust and confidence reposed by 
men of business in each other, as implied by the 
system of Credit, which is mainly based upon the 
principle of honor, would be surprising if it were 
not so much a matter of ordinary practice in busi- 
ness transactions. Dr. Chalmers has well said, 
that the implicit trust with which mercliants are 
accustomed to confide in distant agents, separated 
from them perhaps by half the globe,—often don- 


stone of all business transactions. To the trades-|signing vast wealth to persons, recommended only 
man, the merchant, and manufacturer, it should |by their character, whom perhaps they never saw, 
be what honor is to the soldier, and charity to the |—is probably the finest act of homage which men 


ebristian. 
always be found scope for the exercise of this up- 


In the humblest calling there will|can render to one another. 


Although common honesty is still happily ia 


rightness of character. Hugh Miller speaks of|the ascendant amongst common people, and the 


the mason with whom he served his apprentice- 
ship, as one who “ put his conscience into every 
stone that he laid.” So the true mechanic will 
pride himself upon the thoroughness and solidity 
of his work, and the high-minded contracter upon 
the honesty of performance of his contract in 
every particular. The upright manufacturer will 
find not only honor and reputation, but sabstan- 
tial success, in the genuineness of the article 
which he produces, and the merchant in the 
honesty of what he sells, and that it really is 
what it seems to be. Baron Dupin, speaking of 
the general probity of Englishmen, which he held 
to be a principal cause of their success, observed, 
“We may succeed for a time by fraud, by sur- 
prise, by violence; but we can succeed perma- 


general business community of England is still 


sound at heart, putting their honest character into 


their respective callings,—there are unhappily, 
as there have been in all times, but too many in- 


stances of flagrant dishonesty and fraud, exhibited 


by the uoscrupulous, the over-speculative, and 


the ittetsely selfish, in their haste to be rich. 
There are tradesmen who adultérate, contractors 


who “scamp,” manufacturers who give us shoddy 


instead of wool, “dressing” instead of cotton 
cast-iron tools instead of steel, needles without 
eyes, razors made only “to sell,” and swindled 
fabrics in many shapes. But these we must hold 
to be the exceptional cases, of low-minded and 
grasping men, who, though they may gain wealth 
which they probably canfot enjoy, will never gain 


nently only by means directly opposite. It is not|an honest character, nor secure that without which 
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wealth is nothing,—a satisfied conscience. “The 
rogue cozened not mé, but his own conscience,” 
said Bishop Latimer of a cutler who made him 
pay twopence for a knife not worth a penny. 
Money, earned by screwing, cheating, and over- 
reaching, may for a time dazzle the eyes of the 
unthinking; but the bubbles blown by unscru- 
pulous rogues, when full-blown, usually glitter 
only to burst. The Sadleirs, Dean Pauls, and 
Redpaths, for the most part, come to a sad end 
even in this world; and though the successful 
swindles of others may not be “found out,” and 
the gains of their roguery may remain with them, 
it will be as a curse and not as a blessing. 

It is possible that the scrupulously honest man 
may not grow rich so fast as the unscrupulous and 
dishonest one; but the success will be of a truer 
kind, earned without fraud or injustice. And 
even though a man should for a time be unsuc-| 
cessful, still he must be honest ; better lose all and 
save character. For character is itself a fortune ; 
and if the high-principled man will but hold on 
his way courageously, success will surely come,— 
nor will the highest reward of all be withheld from 
him. Wordsworth well describes the “ Happy 
Warrior,” as he 

“ Who eomprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honor, or for worldly state; 

Whom they must follow, on whose head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all.” 


As an example of the high-minded mercantile 
map, trained iu upright habits of business, and 
distinguished for justice, truthfulness, and honesty 
of dealing in all things, the career of the well- 
known David Barclay, grandson of Robert Bar- 
elay, of Ury, the author of the celebrated “Apology 
for the Quakers,”’ may be briefly referred to. For 
many years he was the head of an extensive house 
in Cheapside, chiefly engaged in the American 
trade; but like Granville Sharp, he entertained 
s0 strong an opinion against the war with our 
Awerican colonies, that he determined to retire 
altogether from the trade. Whilst a merchant, 
he was as wuch distinguished by bis talents, 
knowledge, integrity, and power, as he afterwards 
was by his patriotism and munificent philanthropy. 
He was a wirror of truthfulness and honesty ; 
and, as became the good christian and true gentle- 
man, his word was always held to be as good as 
his bond. His position, and his high character, 
induced the Ministers of the day on many occa- 
sious to seek his advice; and, when examined 
before the House of Commons on the subject of 
the American dispute, his views were so clearly 
expressed, and his advice was so strongly justified 
by the reasons stated by him, that Lord North 
publicly acknowledged that he had derived more 
information from David Barclay than from all | 
others east of Temple Bar. On retiring from 
business, it was not to rest in luxurious ease, but 
to enter upon new labours of usefulness for others. 
With ample means, he felt that he still owned to 
society the duty of a great example. He founded 
a house of industry near his residence at Wal- 
thamstow, which he supported at a large cost for 
several years, until at length he succeeded in ren- 
dering it a source of comfort as well as independ- 
ence to the well-disposed families of the poor in 
that neighbourhood. When an estate in Jamaica 
fell to him, he determined, though at a cost of 
some 10,000/., at once to give liberty to the whole 
of the slaves on the property. He sent out an 
agent, who hired a ship, and he had the little 
slave community transported to one of the free 
American States, where they settled down and 
prospered. -D. Barclay had been assured that the 





negroes were too ignorant and too barbarous for 
freedom, and it was thus that he determined prac- 
tically to demonstrate the fallacy of the assertion. 
In dealing with his accumulated savings, he made 
himself the executor of his own will, and instead 
of leaving a large fortune to be divided among his 
relatives at his death, he extended to them his 
munificent aid during his life, watched and aided 
them in their respective careers, and thus not 
only laid the foundatiun, but lived to see the ma- 
turity of some of the largest and most prosperous 
business concerns in the metropolis. We believe 
that to this day some of our most eminent mer- 
chants,—such as the Gurneys, Hanburys, and 
Buxtons,—are proud to acknowledge with grati- 
tude the obligations they owe to David Barclay 
for the means of their first introduction to life, 
and for the benefits of his counsel and counten- 
ance in the early stages of their career. Such a 
man stands as a mark of the mercantile honesty 
and integrity of his country, and is a model and 
example for men of business in all time to come. 
(To be continued.) 


anaragialagiaons 
Address to the Younger Members of the Society 
of Friends. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
CONCLUSION. 


Before bringing this little work to a close, it 


a way of sorrow, “leading down to the chambers 
of death.” Instead, therefore, of casting in your 
lot with such as these, endeavour to choose for 
your associates those who are endeavouring with 
earnestness to serve the Lord. These would bea 
real help to you, especially if a little older than 
yourselves; you might take sweet counsel together, 
and their experience in the things of God, might 
tend to your strength and encouragement. Qn 
such as thus commune one with another, the 
Almighty is pleased to bestow his gracious re. 
gard; for we read, that when “ they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another, the Lord 
hearkened and heard it; and a book of remem. 
brance was written before him for those that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name.” 

Closely connected with the subject of compan- 
ions, is that of books. In the present day, when 
works of all descriptions are circulated to an ex. 
tent never before known, there is a great variety 
of publications of a more or less objectionable ten- 
dency, inasmuch as they not only divert the mind 
from the consideration of more serious and im- 
portant things, but also, in too many instances, 
inculcate wrovg principles, and encourage ini- 
quity. Such are the works included under the 
names of * novels and romances;” and, indeed, 
many others which do not come under those ap, 


may be well to address a few remarks by way of| pellations, but which, nevertheless, must be con- 


counsel and encouragement, to those for whom it 
is intended. Many are the snares and tempta- 
tions which an unwearied adversary casts before 
the young, to induce them to walk in those paths 
of iniquity, the end whereof is death. Among his 
most powerful auxiliaries in this work, are those 
evil associates with whom some young persons 
are so liable to connect themselves, and whose 
influence over them is such, that they are gradu- 
ally led on from one wrong thing to another, 
until at last they are guilty of actions, which they 
would hardly at one time have believed it possi- 
ble they could ever commit. So fascinating and 
so insinuating is the example of those with whom 
we are most intimate, that we adopt their man- 
ners and imitate their actions almost uncon- 
sciously ; and before we are ourselves fully aware 
of it, our character has sometimes undergone an 
entire change. Hence we see of what great im- 
portance it is, carefully to avoid associating with 
those, whose conduct plainly testifies that they 
are not living in the fear of God, but allowiog 
themselves to be occupied with the vanities and 
the evils of this world. 

We may sometimes think that individuals of 
this character would be very interesting and 
pleasant companions; they may possess highly 
cultivated talents, and be able to converse in an 
entertaining manner on a variety of subjects ; but 
what is all this,—what, indeed, are the highest 
mental endowments if there be wanting that 
humility and that tenderness of conscience, which 
are the fruits of the one eternal Spirit. What is 
all this mere outside, if religion have no place in 
the heart? QO, that you may, as much as possible, 
avoid any intimate connexion with such as these. 
Young and inexperienced as you are, they may 
lead you out of the simplicity of the truth, much 
as you may resolve that no such effect shall be 
produced by their means. Should they attempt 
to allure you from the paths of rectitude, may you 
remember the exhortation of Solomon, ‘ My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” 

The worldly pleasures which they may present 
to your minds may be very attractive, but remem- 
ber that the way they have chosen, though thus 
apparently delightful at the outset, will prove in 
the end to be a way of darkness and gloominess, 


sidered as light reading, and whose tendency is 
decidedly unprofitable. Of the latter description 


are those publications which may be called “ re- 
ligious tales ;”’ that is, unreal narrations, in which 
serious subjects are introduced, and which often, 
in a very insinuating manner, give a false idea of 
religion. 

Many of these, like ensnaring companions, pre- 


sent enticements fascinating to the youthful mind; 
being composed in a lively and attractive style, 
and embellished with all the ornaments which an 
active imagination, and the highest powers of in- 
tellect, can heap upon them. Their effect is also 
very similar; a gradual dislike is created in the 
mind for reading of a serious character ; the Holy 
Scriptures themselves at last appear tedious and 
uninteresting, and so great a desire is produced 
for the perusal of such works, that the needful 
rest of the body is sometimes neglected, that the 
mind may continue its pursuit of this mischievous 
gratification. May you, dear young Friends, be 
enabled to avoid this snare. 

As works of an objectionable description have 
increased, so have also those of a useful character; 
and you cannot fail to find an ample and sufficient 
variety of these, to supply all your wants in this 
respect. With regard to serious reading, perhaps 
you cannot, next to the Holy Scriptures, find more 
interesting and improving works, than the jour- 
nals and other approved works of nitmbers of our 
religious Society. The perusal of these you will 
find deeply instructive; they contain so much 
that is really good, unmixed with any thing of 8 
trifling character, that, if read attentively, and 
with right desires, they cannot fail to be highly 
profitable. May your reading, then, always be of 
that character, which may store your minds with 
useful knowledge, and tend to increase your ac- 
quaintance with those things which are excellent; 
that so it may be a help, and not a hindrance, 10 
your progress heavenward. 

Endeavour, when the Holy Scriptures are read, 
to fix your minds upon the solemn import of the 
truths they contain; and seek earnestly for the 
aid of the Holy Spirit by which they were given 
forth, and which alone can rightly unfold their 
mysteries to our minds. Besides the public read- 
ing of the sacred volume, be in the practice of 
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daily perusing, if it be only a small portion of it, 
in private. 

It is of great importance, in order to be quali- 
fied for the right performance of your various 
duties, that you endeavour every morning and 
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their strength; they shall mount up with wings| Anecdotes of Avarice—My Lord Hardwick 
as eagles; they shall ran, and not be weary, and the late Lord Chancellor, who is said to be worth 
they shall walk and not faint.” $4,000,000, sets the same value on half a crown 

Ia your daily intercourse with your fellow-men,| now, as he did when he was worth only $500. 


evening to draw near in spirit to the Lord, and|ing spirit inculeated in the Holy Scriptures. | 
" geek for his holy assistance to enable you to do| Cultivate a feeling of love towards all around you; 


those things which are well pleasing in his sight.|sympathize with them in their troubles, and 
Set apart some time in each day for retirement|endeavour to promote their happiness, seeking 
before the Lord, to wait upon him, and to seek |opportunities to perform kind offices forthem. Do 
for a renewal of spiritual strength. If, on review-jall things with reference to the glory of God, and 
ing the actions of the day, you find that you have jin the remembrance that you are constantly under 
done amiss, rest not satisfied till you have felt|his immediate notice. Endeavour thus to con- 
ability to confess your sin unto your Heavenly \tinue “in the fear of the Lord all the day long,” 
Father, and to ask for his forgiveness. 


remembering Him, “ your Creator, in the days| 


seek to be actuated by the peaceable and forgiv-|That great captain, the Duke of Marlborough, 
‘when he was in the last stage of life, and very 
infirm, would walk from the public room in Bath, 
to his lodgiogs, on a cold, dark night, to save a 
| Sixpence in chair hire. If the Duke, who left at 
his death more than a willion and a half sterling, 
could have forseen that all his wealth and honoars 
were to be inherited by a grandson of Lord Trevors, 
who had been one of his enemies, would he have 
always saved a sixpence? 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a piece of 





Whilst we believe that the assistance of the/of your youth,” that you may grow up as plants! silver in St. George’s coffee-house, and paying for 
Holy Spirit is necessary to enable us acceptably |of his own right-hand planting, bringing forth) his dish of coffee, was helped into his chariot, (for 


to pray, may none of you be induced to think you |fruit to his praise. 
may safely neglect so obvious and important a| My dear young Friends, what encouragement 
duty. So weak and helpless are we, that we can-|is there for you to “lay aside every weight, and| 
not for a moment preserve ourselves from evil;|the sin which doth so easily beset you,’’ and to 
hence the great necessity that we should be con-|“ run with patience the race that is set before 
tinually seeking for strength from the only source | you, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher 
of help. Our blessed Lord declared “that men {of your faith.” To this course every right con- 
ought always to pray,” and the apostle enjoins us|sideration urges you. The goodoess of your 
to “‘ pray without ceasing.” Some may perhaps| Heavenly Father, the love of your Saviour, loudly 
be inclined to regard this as impossible; but it is}call upon you to give yourselves up entirely to 
evidently not intended by these injunctions that |the service of God. The uncertainty of life and 
we should be always engaged in vocal supplica-|the certainty of death, the judgment to which) 
tion, but that we should cultivate such a holy|every one of us will assuredly be called, and the 
watchfulness of spirit, such a state of dependence |eternally happy or miserable state in which we 
on the Almighty, that we might be able, even|shall hereafter exist, all proclaim, as with one 
when engaged in our outward occupations, to turn | voice, that the fading pleasures and enjoyments 
our minds to the Lord in fervent aspirations for|of this world are but “vanity and vexation of 
his guidance and assistance. The most secret| spirit.” 
desires of the heart are known to our Heavenly| O that you may individually examine your- 
Father, whether expressed in words or not. selves, and see whether you are really devoted to 
Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, Him “who died for you and rose again.” Re- 


Uttered, or unexpressed ; member that he declared, ‘‘ No man can serve two 
The motion of a hidden fire, masters :”’ 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burden of a sigh, obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey, whether 

_ The falling of a tear, of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteous- 

The upward glancing of an eye, ness.” So that unless you are truly endeavour- 

When none but God is near. ing to do the will of God, you are in reality the 

In connexion with this subject, I would servants of sin, in bondage to Satan, your cruel 

earnestly recommend a diligent attendance of all | adversary, who would fain make fast your bonds, 

our religious meetings. In setting out in life, be|and retain you as his own forever. Look then 

willing to make every necessary sacrifice, that you|in faith unto Him who alone can deliver you from 
may be enabled to avail yourselves of this precious | the bondage of sia. 

privilege; for “‘the Lord is good to them that |those that come to him in sincerity. Come and 

wait for him, to the soul that seeketh him.” |take his yoke upon you and learn of him who was 

Though at times it may seem that these have to|‘ meek and lowly in heart, and you shall find rest 


wait long, he will at length be pleased to help/unto your souls. For his yoke is easy and his| 


them ; he will enable even children to worship at Hburden is light.” 


i His service is perfect freedom; 
his holy footstool. 


How preciously have some |‘ there are no joys like unto the joys of his salva- 


dear children been visited by his love in religious |tion.”” Come, then, in simplicity and sincerity of 


meetings; how have their hearts been tendered, |heart unto him, that you may taste and see for 
till the tears have trickled down their cheeks, and | yourselves that he is gracious; and that, by the 
they have been brought sweetly to feel the good-| powerful working of his grace, your hearts may 
ness and loving-kindness of their God. be purified and created anew. As this is your 

May you, dear young Friends, who feel your|favoured, your happy experieuce, you will, at 
own weakness, and find great difficulty in keep-|times, feel that nothing tends so much to the en- 
lag your attention properly directed in meetings, |joyment even of this life, as an unresetved sub- 
be encouraged to persevere, remembering the| mission to the influences of hig Holy Spirit. Led 





He will in no wise cast out) 


he was lame aod iofirm,) and weat home; some 
time after, he returned to the same coffee-house 
on purpose to acquaint the woman who kept it, 
that she had given him a bad halfpenny, and de- 
manded another in exchange for it. Sir James 
had about $240,000 per annum, and was at a loss 
whom to appoint hisheir. I knew one Sir Thomas 
Colby, who lived in Kensington, and was, I thiok 
in the victualling office; he killed himself by rising 
in the middle of the night, when he was in a pro- 
fuse heat, the effect of medicine which he had 
taken for that purpose, and walking down stairs 
to look for the key of his cellar, which he had in- 
advertently left on a table in his parlour; he was 
apprehensive that his servants might seize the key 
and rob him of a bottle of port wine. This man 
died intestate, and left more than $6,000,000, in 
the funds, which were shared among five or six 
day-labourers, who were his nearest relations. 

Sir William Smythe of Bedfordshire, was my 
owao kinsman. When he was near seventy, he was 
wholly deprived of his sight ; he was persuaded to 





and the apostle queried, “‘ Know ye) be couched by Taylor, the oculist, who by agree- 
not that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to| ment, was to have sixty guineas if he restored his 


patient toany degree of sight. Taylor succeeded 
in his operation, and Sir William was able to read 
and write without the use of spectacles the rest of 
his life ; butas soon asthe operation was performed, 
and Sir William saw the good effect of it, instead 
of being overjoyed, as any other person would have 
been, he began to lament the loss (as he called it,) 
of his sixty guineas. His contrivance, therefore, 
was how to clieat the oculist; he pretended he 
could not see any thing perfectly ; for that reason, 
the bandage on his eye was continued a month 
‘longer than the usual time. By this means, he 
obliged Taylor to compound the bargain, and ac- 
cept of twenty guineas ; for a covetous man thinks 
no method dishonest, which he may legally prac- 
tise to to save his money. —Dr. King’s Anecdotes 
of his Owa Times. 








Captain Ellis Smith, correspondent of the 
Tribune, while with General Schofield’s advance 
upon Raleigh, N.C., captured, near Goldsborough, 
a singular apparatus intended to prevent slaves 
from escaping. It has a movable iron band that 


gracious promise, “ask and it shall be given you,|and guided by this heavenly counsellor, you will| fastens with a padlock around the waist, and an- 


seck and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened|be enabled to “ pass the time of your sojourning 
unto you.” Yes, irksome and tedious as our|here,” in that holy fear of God, which isa “ foun- 
silent meetings may have sometimes appeared,|tain of life’ preserving “from the snares of 
they will then become “the joy and rejoicing of|death.”” You will be strengthened to serve the 
your hearts ;” and your feelings respecting them | Lord in the way which he may be pleased to ap- 
will be similar to those of David, when he said, poinat—you will, in the course of your earthly 


“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so| pilgrimage, be made partakers of that peace which | 


panteth my soul after thee, O God. My soul |the world cannot give, and imthe end, “ not for 
thirsteth for God, for the living God ; when sball any works of righteousness that you have done,” 
I come and appear before God.” And you will|but entirely of the free and unmerited mercy of 
also fiad the precious promise realized in your ex-|God in Christ Jesus our Lord, be permitted to 
perience, ‘‘ They that wait on the Lord shall renew | enter his everlasting kingdom. 


other band of the same metal that goes about the 
neck, while an iron bar runs through both, and 
curves above the wearer’s head at an elevation of 
about three feet, with a cow-bell attached. By 
this means the slave cannot move without being 
heard, and is little likely to attempt escape. The 
contrivance weighs about nine pounds, aod would, 
of course, retard the motions of the unhappy in- 
dividual who was compelled to wear it. Lt is to 
be hoped the employment of all such cruel con- 
trivances to detain unwilling bondsmen is forever 
at an end in this country. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
THE INVITATION. 
* Come.”—Matt. xi. 28. 

















and true; 








Him too! 











limb, 
I know who waits to welcome me,—have you a Friend 
like Him? | 
He comforts me—He strengthens me, how can | then} 
repine? 
He loveth me! This faithful Friend in life and death is | 
mine. | 















































His patience bore my faithless ways ; my mad and foolish 
deeds ; 

To me He sends sweet messages,—He waiteth but to 
bless ; . 

Have you a Father like to mine, in such deep tender- 
ness? 

For me a kingdom doth He keep, for me a crown is won; 

I was a rebel once—He calls the rebel child His son. 









































I bave a proved, unerring Guide, whose love I often 





























grieve ; 
He brings me golden promises my heart can scarce re- 
ceive ; 
' He leadeth me, and hope and cheer doth for my path 
i provide ; 





For dreary nights and days of drought,—have you so 

sure a Guide? 

| Quench not the faintest whisper that the heavenly Dove 

may bring, 

He seeks with holy love to lure the wanderer ’neath His 
wing. 






































I have a Home—a Home s0 bright, its beauties none can 
- know; 
































Its pavements sapphire, and such palms—none ever 
saw below. 

Its golden streets resound with joy, its pearly gates with 
praise; 

A temple standeth in the midst, no human hands could 
raise ; 








And there unfailing fountains flow, and pleasures never 





en 
Who makes that home so glorious? It is my loving 
Friend. 














My Friend, my Father, and my Guide, and this our 
radiant home, 











“Come.” 








to share; 

My Friend is yours—my home is yours—my Guide will 
lead you there; 

Behold One altogether fair—the faithful and the true, 


He pleadeth with you for your love—He gave His life 
for you. 












































Oh ! leave the worthless things you seek, they perish in 
a day; 

Serve now the true and living God, from idols turn 
away; 

— for the Lord, who comes to reign, enter the open 

OOF ; 

Give Him thine heart—thy broken heart—thou'lt ask it 
back no more, 

Trust Him for grace, and strength, and love, and all thy 
troubles end— 


Ob! come to Jesus! and you'll find in Him a loving 
Friend. 
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Instinct of the Turtle-—It has been observed 
that turtles cross the ocean from the Bay of Hon. 
duras to the Cayman Isles, near Jamaica, a dis. 
tance of four huodred and fifty miles, with an 
accuracy superior to the chart and compass of 
human skill ; for it is affirmed that vessels which 
have jost their latitude in hazy weather have 
























































swimming. The object of their voyage, 
the migration of birils, is for the purpose 
ing eggs on a spot 


on Birds. 





























| . . . 
When all the woes that wait on me relax each feeble | the Anglo-Biblical Instivute. 


I bave a Father true and fond, he cares for all my} 


. | 
peeds 5 tans. 


‘time, and he has collected from their priest, 


\with Dean Stanley's remark that the Samaritans 











My Father yearns to welcome you,—His heart, His house |the minister or assistant priest, 


steered entirely by the nose of the turtles injan 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Modern Samaritans 
The London Spectator has an interesting no- 


I have a Friend! a precious Friend, unchanging, wise, tice of a late publication entitled, “ Nablus and 
¢ ; ; ‘the Modern Samaritans,” by John Mills, a mem- 
The chief among ten thousand! Oh! I wish you knew por of the Syro-Egyptian Society, and Secretary 


The author visited Nablus, which has been 
identified as the Shechem of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the Sychem or Sychar of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, in 1855, and again in J860. The modern 
term is a corruption of Neapolis, the name given 
to the city after it was rebuilt by Vespasian. The 
population is at present about 10,000, consisting 
of Mohammedans, Christians, Jews and Samari- 
Among these last Mills has spent much 


Amram, as well as from personal investigation, 
many details respecting their history and customs 
which have not till now been published in Europe. 
The Spectator says, “J. Mills opens his preface 


are the oldest and smallest sect in the world, and 
himself pronounces them perhaps the wost inter- 
esting. That they are the oldest there can be 
little doubt, since they, themselves, profess to 
trace their history back to the days when their 
ancestors dwelt in Ephraim as an acknowledged 
part of the chosen people ; and even their bitter 
enemies, the Jews, allow that they have occupied 
their present abode since the time of Nehemiah. 
Still less doubt can there be that they are the 
smallest sect. When J. Mills visited them in 
1855, they numbered but a hundred and fifty, 
and five years later he found that their population 
had increased by one person.” 

The Sameritans confine themselves as much 
as possible to their own Society. Indeed, they 


|are so despised by their more powerful neighbors 


that it would be difficult for them to do otherwise. 


| Mills considers them a noble and manly race, far 


superior in this respect to all others around them, 
and tells us that, as a community, there is none 
in Palestme to compare with them. Their fea- 
tures are well formed, and their bearing is lofty. 
Morally he ranks them above all surrounding 


Are offered you—turn not away! to-doy I pray you | tribes, though their intellectual attainments are 


by no means high. Amram the priest, Yacub 
and a very few 
others, were acquainted with Hebrew, and well 
|versed in the Law. But of European letters, all 
alike, were profoundly ignorant. Nevertheless, 
itheir religious services, which are conducted in 
Hebrew, an unknown tongue to nearly all the 
congregation, were eagerly attended by the whole 
male congregation. 

This people do not acknowledge the mixed 
origin ascribed to them by the Jews. On the 
contrary, they maintain that they are the only 
true representatives of Israel, having dwelt in 
their present neighbourhood ever since the coun- 
try was first wrested from the heathen, that their 
priest, (for they only allow one man to hold the 
sacred office at a time,) can trace his geneolo- 
gy up to Aaron, apd that the Jews have been 
accursed from the days of Eli downwards, and 
have forged all the documents which appear to 
favor their claims to be the chosen people of Je- 
hovah. Thus this small brotherhood live on iv 
perfect faith that the day of their triumph is 
approaching, that their religion will ultimately 
|prevail, that they alone are beloved of Elohim, 
|or, as they pronounce the sacred word, Elwem, 
d that a Messiah will one day be raised up 





as of/among them who will restore the Law to its an- 
8 of lay-|cient glory and re-establish the violated: sanctity 
peculjarly fayorable.— Bishop|of Mount Gerigim. Their sole sacred writings 


being the Torah (Law) or Pentateuch, they 





































the Jews, a great conqueror. 
and inferior to Moses, who was the greatest of 
all the servants of God. 
ancient Tabernacle, and after establishing its 
service once more, he, like all mankind, must 
die, and will be buried by the side of his father 
Joseph. 














gather from it all their doctrines concerning the 
Messiah, or, as they call him, the Taebah, a fu. 
ture life, the necessary observances at feasts and 
other celebrations, and all kindred subjects. The 
Messiah is to be a peace-maker, and not, as with 


He will be a man, 


He will discover the 


The most remarkable point in the mental his. 


tory of the Samaritans is their deadly hatred of 
the Jews,—a hatred which has been fostered by 
their priests from the time of the ancient rivalry 
of Judah and Ephraim. 
Jews in many of their doctrines and religious 
observances, they yet differ from them in several 
essential matters. 
most wicked of monarchs, they consider the build- 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem the blackest of all 
his deeds. 
the worship of Jehovah, and on this they insist 
with the same pride that prompted of old the 
words of the woman of Samaria, “Our fathers 
worshipped in this mountain.” 
this view they are able to appeal to the authority 
of their Pentateuch, and they aceuse the Jews of 
tampering with the sacred text in order to excuse 
their own temple-worship at Jerusalem. The 


Closety resembling the 
Regarding Solomon as the 


Mount Gerizim alone is hallowed for 


In support of 


Samaritan feasts are for the most part identical 
in origin with the Jewish, but in the course of 


ages some of them have acquired a modified sig- 


nificance and a slightly altered form of ceremony. 


J. Mills was so fortunate as to witness the cele- 


bration of most of the more important ones. We 
cannot do better than give part of his account of 
the Passover in his own words. 

“ At sunset the service was recommenced. All 
the male population, with the lads, assembled 
around the oven. <A large copper dish, filled with 
upleavened cakes and bitter herbs rolled up to- 
gether, was held by Phineas Ben Isaac, nephew 
of the priest ; when presently, all being assem- 
bled, he distributed them among the congrega- 
tion. The hurdle (which had been placed over 
the mouth of the oven) was then removed, and 
the lambs drawn up one by one; but, unfortu- 
nately, one fell off the spit, and was taken up with 
difficulty. Their appearance was anything but in- 
viting, they being burnt as black as ebony. Car- 
pets were spread ready to receive them; they 
were then removed to the platform where the ser- 

ice was read. Being strewa over with bitter 
herbs, the congregation stood in two files, the 
lambs being in a line between them. Most of the 
adults had now a kind of rope around the waist, 
and staves in their hands, and all had their shoes 
on. ‘Thus shall ye eat it; with your loins gird- 
ed, your shoes on your feet, and your staff in your 
hand.’ (Exodus xii. 11). The service was now 
performed by Amram, which continued for about 
fifteen minutes; and when he had repeated the 
blessing, the congregation at once stooped, and, 
as if in haste and hunger, tore away the blacken- 
ed masses piecemeal with their fingers, carrying 
portions to the women and the little ones in the 
tents. In less than ten minutes the whole, with 
the exception of a few fragments, had disappeat- 
ed.” 

Nablus stands at the foot of Mount Gerizim, 
and the “ Spectator” quotes a passage having an 
important bearing on a question which has given 
rise to much dispute. It is an account of an ex- 
periment made by the author for the express pur- 

of ascertaining whether the narrative which 
has descended to us of the reading of the blessings: 
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benefit those around us, though we be in ag 
humble vale, and though like the gentle rivulet, 
we may attract little attention, and may soon cease 
to be remembered on earth. Kindness will always 
do good. It makes others happy, and that is 
The Agricultural Bureawu.—The Agricultural|doing good. It prompts us to seek to benefit 
Bureau has just completed its tables, showing the] others, and that is doing good. It makes others 
condition of the crops on the first day of August,| gentle and benignant, and that is doing good.— 
as reported by its correspondents. At that time| Albert Barnes. 

the harvests had not been secured, but from the 
correspondence since then it is believed that the 
wheat had not received any additional injury, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
where the rains have extended since the first day 
of August. 


non-essential so long as a needs be for such a tes- 
timony shall exist. 


As a hushing up of a vexed question it was al- 
lowed to pass, but as an original measure it would 
not have been entertained for a moment. 

“Who can bring a clean tilting out of an un- 
clean?” Is it possible to build a secure edifice 
upon an insecure foundation? Can the claim for 
tithe-rent charge be just when it is based upon 
the unjust claim for tithes? Tithe-rent charge 
and tithes are so dependent the one upon the other 
that the honesty of both must stand or fall togeth- 
er. If we can conscientiously pay this impost, 
conscience must be a very fluctuating guide. We 
must cease to glory in the sufferings of our 
fathers, and rather pity their blindness to the 
philosophy of these latter times, a knowledge of 
which would have saved them and their families 
from such untold privations. 

That a statesman should see no difference be- 
tween reat paid for occupation of the church’s 
real property, such as abbey lands, &c.—property 
of which the church is the only legal owner—and 
such a baseless claim upon other people’s real 
estate, as tithe-rent charge, is not very flattering 
to the political atmosphere in which he moves. 
If we choose to be hypercritical we might dispute 
the original tenure by which church lands are 
held; but such a close scrutiny would undermine 


WittiaM A. Pops. 
Bentham, 10th, 7th Month. 





el 


A Valuable Discovery.—About fifteen years 
ago a singular earthy substance was discovered at 
Sangerfield, in Oneida county, fifteen miles south 
from Utica, New York. Professor Emmons, thea 
. _ |State geologist, and other chemists, after exami. 
The Department has also issued another cir-| pation, declared it to possess the mechanical and 
cular, which will be returned on the Ist day of| other properties peculiar to soap, and to be valua- 
September, renewing its inquiries relative to the] ble for «« fulling,” “scouring,” and “ soap-making 
wheat and other crops; also as to the amount of purposes.” It was accordingly named “Savon 
old wheat in the country, and when this circular} de terre, or earth soap.” Experiments were in- 
shall be received the information will be more|stituted at the different manufactories of Oneida 
definite and complete than it is, but it is believed} county, and the savon found to be equal to the 
that the deficit will not be less than now reported. |best Knelish kilo-dried Fuller’s earth. Subse- 
The tables formed on the circulars of August Ist quently i¢ was found that it would combine realfz 
show the following decrease of the crops of 1865 ly in the preparations of soap and paint, and that 
from those of 1864: it possessed great value in the manufacture of the 











Bushels. | |toilet soaps. Th f th i 
ae ot 2 ps. e success of these experiments 
the very crown itself. * where — can be ihiduooned Gok tor 1008, ’ : sac ck tae has led to the introduction of the article into the 
— _ ah Saws. ‘ ae ee '  __-_* "| manufactory, and its rapid production for market. 
SES SS RS CNRS RAW 5 SPRSENINSS 5 Decrease, ‘ 26,241,698|—NV. Y. Evening Post. 
voluntarily paying tithe-rent charge is equivalent] The loss is as follows: 
to an ackowledgment of the church’s authority] Io the New England and middle States 657,383 5 . 
over all landed property in these realms. Maryland and Delaware, ° ‘ 1,719,575) Shunning the Cross.—The flesh says, there 18 
I have dwelt thus far upon the legal aspect of | Vestera and Northwestern States, —. 23,864,740/little in dress—religion doth not consist in ap- 
7 Qe “ a . . . 3 . . 
the question, becaus» the apologists claim to have Ge sonnel parel; there is little in language; there is little 
’ . . . . ’ ’ 


all the facts on thei: side, while the upholders of 
the Society’s ancien’ testimony are said to be 
backed by nothing ‘nore substantial than senti- 
ment. I leave it to the judgment of the reader 
whether this statement ought not to be reversed. 

But we object to pay this impost upon other 
and higher grounds «han these. (Though so far 
as the honesty of the question is affected these are 
quite sufficient.) We say with Peter, “ Whether 
it be right in the sigiat of God to obey men rather 
than God, judge ye.” Itisa question of allegiance 
toour divine Head. If we voluntarily contribute 
to the support of the Established Church (so 
called), we acknowiedge the authority of the 
spirit which actuates that church ; a spirit which 
is not of God, as may be plainly seen, for that 
spirit prompts its offivers to distress the poor, and 
forcibly to take tithes and church-rates; yea, it 
puts a sword into the hand of the temporal power, 
and says, “ Execute uy vengeance.” Let Friends 
but remember that by voluntary contributing to 
the support of the }istablishment, they become, 
not only apologists for, but a party to this unholy 
procedure, and methivks not one true christian 
of them all will be found untrue to the Society’s 
testimony. 

Still further, we would object to pay this de- 
mand even though the doctrive and practice of 
the English church, in all other respects, were 
Quakerism itself ; because no church can make or 
comply with such a demand without disobedience 
toChrist (‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give’), 
and no church can enforce such a demand without 
first becoming linked with the temporal power, by 
which it declares itself not a christian church. 
(“ My kingdom is not of this world, else would 
my servants fight,’’ &c.) 

I submit these few thoughts to the considera- 
tion of Friends, sincerely hoping that the Society's 
testimony against tithes and all other ecclesiasti- 
cal imposts may never become weakened by un- 
faithfulness, and that it may continue to be the 
Society's testimony, and not degenerate into a 


in paying tythes, &c.; there is little in carrying 
guns in our ships to defend ourselves in case we 
are attacked by an enemy. To which I think it 
may safely be added, there is little or nothing in 
people who plead thus, pretending to be of our 
Society; for if they can easily let fall these 
branches of our christian testimony, I am fully 
persuaded they will maintain the others no longer 
than they think it will suit their temporal in- 
terests. They are not really of us who are not 
concerned to maintain those principles and testi- 
monies which the Lord hath given us to bear.— 
Jno. Griffith. 


All the other crops, particularly corn aod pota- 
toes, are most promising, excepting tobacco, of 
which considerably less has been planted. The 
oat crop is very large, and the hay crop, though 
much injured by the wet weather, is still abundant. 

The above is published by authority of Isaac 
Newton, Commissioner of the Department of 
Agriculture.—N. American. 





The Gentle Charities of Life-—A man’s use- 
fulness in the christian life depends far more on 
the kindness of his daily temper, than on great 
and glorious deeds that shall attract the adwira- 
tion of the world, and that shall send down his 
name to future times. It is the little rivulet that 
glides through the meadow, and that runs along 
day and night by the farm-house, that is useful, 
rather than the swollen flood, or the noisy cata- 
ract. Niagara excites our wonder, and fills the 
mind with amazement and awe. We feel that 
God is there, and itis well to go far to see once, at 
least, how solemn it is to realize that we are in the 
presence of the Great God, and to see what wonders 
his hand can do. But one Niagara is enough 
for a continent, or a world ; while that same world 
needs thousands and tens of thousands of silvery 
fountains, and gently flowing rivulets, that shall 
water every farm, and every meadow, and every 
garden, and that shall flow on every day and 
every night with their gentle and quiet beauty. 
So with life. We admire the great deeds of 
Howard’s benevolence, and wish that all men were 
like him. We revere the names of the illustrious 
martyrs. We honor the man who will throw him- 
self in the “imminent deadly breach,” and save 
his country,—and such men, and such deeds we 
must have when the occasion calls forthem. But 
all men are not to be useful in this way—any 
more than all waters are to rush by us in swelling|yet be comprehended—all are tending to over- 
and angry floods. We are to be useful in more|come national isolation, and break down national 
limited spheres. We are to cultivate the gentle| prejudices ; to bring mankind to see and to feel 
charities of life. We are by a consistent walk to|that they are one brotherhood, and that the true 
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The present condition of the world, the changes 
taking place within the different nations, and the 
gigantic enterprises being executed among ehris- 
tian peoples, impress the mind of a thoughtful 
observer with the conviction not only that the 
present is a period of surpassing interest, but that 
much now in process of successful completion, 
gives promise of more general and more enduring 
improvement in the different branches of the great 
family of man, than has been witnessed since the 
introduction of christianity. Newly developed 
political affinities ; the extension and multiplica- 
tion of commercial alliances; the astonishing 
facilities afforded, or in rapid preparation for 
speedy and uninterrupted intercourse between 
communities widely separated, and the knowledge 
disseminated by the press throughout all ranks 
and classes, of the inalienable rights and mutual 
relations of men, wherever or however they may 
be situated—imperfectly as that knowledge may 
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the advent of that day which the scriptures de- 
clwe shall certainly arrive, when “the know- 
ledge of the glory of the Lord shall cover the 
ez:th as the waters cover the sea.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forriten.—News from England to Eighth month 25th. 
T::e weather continued to be unsettled in England, and 
the rains interfering with the harvest caused much 
anxiety for the crops. The Atlantic Telegraph Company 
hrs resolved to make a new cable, and attempt the lay- 
ing of it in the summer of 1866. The belief is expressed 
that the old cable can be recovered and relaid after a 
cennection with Newfoundland is established by the 
one which it is proposed now to constract. The £5 
shares of stock were selling at £2 and £2}. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, without 
much change in prices. Sales of the week 87,000 bales, 
stock in port 430,000 bales, including 27,000 American. 
Breadstuffs were advancing. Red wheat was quoted at 
9s. a 9s. 6d. per 100 lbs. Consols, 894. U.S. 5-20, 69 
@ 69}. The cattle plague continues around London. 

The Suez canal flood-gates have been opened, and a 
small vessel laden with coal passed direct from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, on the 15th ult. Much 
more work must be done before the canal will admit 
the passage of large vessels. 

A summary of the new convention between Austria 
and Prussia relative to Schleswig-Holstein, has been 
published. Prussia gets Lauenburg, paying Austria a 
pecuniary indemnity; Prussia rules Schleswig and Aus- 
tria Holstein, antil the future of the duchies is decided. 
It is proposed to make Rendsburg a Federal fortress, to 
be garrisoned alternately for a year at a time, by Aus- 
trian and Prussian troops. 

The Emperor and Empress of France are in Switzer- 
land. The cholera is said to be disappearing at Con- 
stantinople, Gibraltar, Barcelona and Valencia. 

Cork papers say the “ Fenians” are very active in that 
city and neighbourhood, and large crowds, it is said, 
regularly assemble for drill, and these illegal gatherings 
are held in open day, numbers averring their intentions 
almost without reserve. 

Mason, the rebel emissary to England, writing to the 
Times, says that orders were forwarded to stop the 
cruise of the Shenandoah immediately after the termina- 
tion of the war. 

San Domingo advices of the 8th ult., state that Cabral 
has been appointed Protector. The Dominicans are 
new sole masters of the Island, and are engaged in re- 
organizing the government. A national Convention is 
to meet at an early date. 

Unitep States.— The Public Debt.—The statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, published on the first inst., 
sLows the total debt on that day to be $2,757,689,571, 
being an increase of only $295,000 during the month. 
The debt bearing interest in coin amounts to $1,108,- 
310,191, and that bearing interest in lawful money to 
$) 274,478,103. The amount of debt bearing no interest 
is $373,398,256. The balance in the Treasury was 
$8,218,055, more than half of which isin gold. The 
gcld increased about ten millions during the month, 
and the legal tender notes were reduced $1,097,000. 
Tie unpaid requisitions have been reduced to $2,111,- 
0c2. The receipts from internal revenue during the 
Eighth month, exceeded $34,000,000. 

The United States Army.—Orders have been issued 
from the War Department for disbanding thirty more 
reximents of infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

The Freedmen.— Inspector General Strong, of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, who has for some time past been 
engaged in an inspection of freedmen’s affairs in the 
Mississippi Valley, says that their general condition and 
ccaduct throughout that immense stretch of country, 
nctwithstanding the disturbed state of things and all 
the difficulties and prejudices which have had to be 
ecatended with, is most encouraging. 

Captured Ordnance Stores.—The disposition of the im- 
m nse amount of property of this kind which bas fallen 
into the hands of the government by the suppression of 
th» rebeilion, is still in progress. Great quantities have 
been shipped to the arsenals at the North, and a large 
amount, especially on the Mississippi, has been con- 
demned as worthless. 

The Rebel Generals.—Robert E. Lee, late rebel Gen- 
eral-in-chief, is, it is stated, now engaged in writing a 
history of the war. He is living in obscurity with a 
friend in Cumberland county, Virginia. General Bean- 
rezard is living quietly at his own house at New Orleans, 
which, when he claimed it, on bis return lately, was 
restored to him. 

Pardons.—Pardons in considerable numbers continue 
to be granted by the President, but they are not issued 
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rapidly enough to satisfy the demands of impatient ap- 


plicants. The Attorney General bas notified Governor 


Peirpont that claim-agents, ._pardon-brokers, lawyers 
and other middle men, delay rather than accelerate the 
obtaining of pardons. 

Reconstruction.—The President has issued another 
proclamation removing every restriction upon internal, 
domestic and coastwise intercourse and trade with the 
South, from and after the first inst., subject only to the 
regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
stated that all the Provisional Governors are acting ac- 
cording to the policy indicated by the Federal Execu- 
tive, and pursuing such a course as will best comport 
with the loyal sentiment of the country. 

Virginia.—The Richmond Whig states that foreign 
vessels are now lying in the James river, receiving 
freight for foreign ports, such as flour, tobacco, &c. 
Three lie at City Point, and three at Bermuda Hundred. 
One is loading for Liverpool, one for London, one for 
France, and three for Bremen. Application has been 
made at the Freedmen’s Bureau for its sanction to the 
employment of about 1000 freedmen, at fair wages, in 
extensive coal mining operations to be commenced on 
James river, by a stock company of northern capital- 
ists. 

South Carolina.—A large number of mail routes and 
post offices have been already opened in this State. 
Gov. Perry, in a letter to the Postmaster General, says: 
“T have the gratification of stating to you that South 
Carolina is all loyal, and taking the oath cheerfully. 
She will be the first to take her place in the Union, as 
she was the first to go out, unfortunately.” Gen. Wade 
Hampton has hired all his former slaves, the men at $10 
per month, and the woman at $8, without board. He 
expects to raise 300 bales of cotton this season. It is 
estimated that through the havoc and devastation con- 
sequent upon the rebellion and its suppression, and from 
the emancipation of the slaves, the value of property in 


South Carolina, which was four hundred millions of 


dollars in- 1860, has been reduced to about fifty millions 
of dollars at the present time. , 

Louisiana.—A large convention of influential citizens 
was lately held at Shreveport, La. They adopted a 
series of resolutions warmly endorsing Provisional 
Governor Wells, and recommending all who can to take 
the amnesty oath, and offer no factious opposition to the 
United States Government. The course of President 
Johnson towards the Southern States was fully ap- 
proved, and they advise the holding of similar meetings 
in each county of the State. 

Arkansas.—The people of Arkansas will shortly elect 
the three members of Congress to which the State is 
entitled by the apportionment of 1860. Gov. Murphy, 
in bis proclamation, directs special attention to the act 
of the Legislature disfranchising all who have been in 
rebellion since the 18th of Fourth month, 1864, the date 
of organization of the loyal State government, and says 
he will require its most rigid enforcement. The Federal 
garrisons in the State, numbering some 20,000 men, 
will not be much reduced until after the election. 

Alabama.—The Assistant Commissioner of Freed- 
men’s affairs for this State, has called for additional 
military forces to put a stop to the cruelties practised 


upon the freed people by the late slaveholders and|p 


others. The Huntsville Advocate states, that the crops 
in north Alabama had been cut short by the severe 
drought of the summer. Corn will be scarce, and in 
many localities high. Provost Marshals have been ap- 
pointed in every county, to administer the oath of am- 
nesty, and the people with but few exceptions appeared 
anxious to take it. 
the men who were recently in arms are now loudest in 
their professions of loyalty, while some who took no 
part in the war are the most dissatisfied with the new 
order of things. Gov. Parsons has issued a proclama- 
tion for the suppression of horse-stealing and other 
crimes which were being committed constantly by bands 
of desperadoes. 

Georgia.—Nearly the entire State has suffered from a 
protracted drought. Not enough cotton it is said has 
been raised for domestic wants, and the other important 
crops are very light. Apples and peaches were plenty. 

Texas.—The condition of the freed-people is, with few 
exceptions, represented as satisfactory. The cotton in 
the lower counties has suffered from the ravages of the 
worm. Ata public meeting of citizens of six counties, 
resolutions were passed accepting the situation and 
pledging support to the national government and Gov- 
ernor Hamilton; acknowledging the abolishment of 
slavery, and asking Governor Hamilton to call a con- 
vention. The frontiers of the State were disturbed by 
the outrages of Indians and highway robbers. The 
telegraph is being extended from Houston to San An- 
tonio, Shreveport and Vicksburg. 
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Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 293. Deaths and 
interments of soldiers, 10. There were 21 deaths of 
cholera infantum, and 29 of typhoid and other fevers, 

Indian Affairs.—The President has appointed five 
commissioners to negotiate, under instructions of the 
Secretary of the Interior, treaties of peace with the 
Sioux and Cheyenne Indians of the upper Missouri, and 
any other tribes of that region who have been recently 
engaged in hostilities against the United States. It ig 
proposed to meet the Indians in council at Fort Rice, 
on the 15th of next month, couriers having been sent 
to the different tribes notifying them to assemble at that 
time. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 4th inst.—New York.—American gold, 144. JU, 
S. sixes, 1881, 107%; ditto, 5-20, 1074. Balance in the 
U.S. sub-treasury, $60,280,586. Superfine State floar, 
$6.85 a $7.20. Shipping Ohio, $8.75 a $9. Baltimore 
flour, $9.50 a $10.25. Chicago spring wheat, $1.528 
$1.55; amber State, $2.12; white Gennesee, $2.304 
$2.40. Barley, $1.12. Western oats, 57 a 58 cts, 
Mixed corn, 91 cts ; round yellow, $1.06. Middlings 
cotton, 43 a 44cts. Cuba sugar, 12 a 13} cts. ; refined 
hard, 20 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $7.25 4 
$7.75. New red wheat $2.05 a $2.12; old, $2.15 a $2.20; 
white, $2.40. Rye, 95 a $1.05. White corn, 95 cts.; 
yellow, 98 cts. Southern oats, 52 cts.; old Pennsyl- 
vania, 57 cts. Clover seed, $8 a $9.25. Timothy, 
$4.25 a $4.50. Flaxseed, $3. The offerings of beef 
cattle reached about 2500 head, market dull Without 
much change in prices, which ranged from 15} to 1 
cts. for extra, 13 to 15 cts. for good, and 10 to 12 cts, 
for common quality. Some sales were made at 6 to 8 
cts. per lb. gross. Hogs sold at $16 to $17.50 the 100 
lbs. net. Of sheep, 8000 sold at 6} to 7} cts. per Ib. 
gross. Stock sheep brought $4.50 a $5 each, and lambs 
from $4 to $6 each. Baltimore.—Old red wheat, $28 
$2.30; white corn, 90 cts. Oats, 46 cts. Buffalo— 
Canada white wheat, $1.88. Corn, 78 a 80 cts. Oats, 
44 cts. St. Louis.—Prime wheat, $1.80 a $1.95; choice, 
$2 a $2.40. Corn, 75 a 81 cts. Outs, 43 a 46 cts. Mil- 
waukie.—Spring wheat, $1.31 a $1.32. Chicago.— 
Flour, $7.50 a $8.50. Spring wheat, No. 1, $1.32 a 
$1.33; No. 2, $1.20 a $1.22. Corn, No. 1, 64 @ 65 cls, 
No. 2, 61 a 62 cts. Oats, 32} cts. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Hunter, OC. W., per J. Bell, Ind., $2, 
vol. 39; from J. Hall, Agt., O., $1, to No. 52, vol. 38, 
and for N. Smith, $2, vol. 39; from E. Hollingsworth, 
Agt., O., for W. Harmer, $2, vol. 38, and for W. Picket, 
$2, vol. 39; from D. M. Mott, Agt., O., $2, vol. 39, and 
for C. Engle, $10, to No. 27, vol. 39; from J. Tyler, N. 
J., $2, vol. 38; from Margaretta T. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 
39; from J. Elfreth, N. J., $2, vol. 39. 


Received from Jno. Bell, Richmond, Ind., $8, for the 
Relief of the Freedmen. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Friends’ Boarding and Day School, Haddonfield, N. J., 
will be re-opened Ninth month 25th. 
For Circulars apply to E. B. Jones, N. W. corner of 
hird and Spruce streets ; or address 
Josepn Jones, 
Principal, 
WESTTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanrep, Two Teacuers in the female department of 





Haddonfield, N. J. 





It is stated as a singular fact, that | ‘Bis Institution, to enter on their duties next Session. 


Apply to 
Elizabeth Peirson, No. 448 North Fifth St., Phila. 
Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 South Fourth St, “ 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. 
Hannah E. Snowdon, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Hannah A. Warner, Germantown, Pa. 





. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTHine- 
on, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Greenwood, 
Columbia Co., Pa., on Fifth-day, Eighth month 3Ist, 
Morris Ocsorn, of Bucks Co., to Susan, daughter of 
Samuel Scattergood, of the former place. 


Per Pe LN 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


XU 


